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either laughed at or denounced as revolutionary.
He was  a man  " bent on making himself a

nuisance."

His first speech in Parliament was on this
theme. In 1893 there were 1,300,000 trade
unionists receiving out-of-work pay. Nevertheless
it seemed to almost all of Hardie's fellow-M.P.s,
and to the mass of the nation, unreasonable and
even unpatriotic to declare, as he did, that poverty
and unemployment were matters of national
concern more important than Church Dis-
establishment or parish councils. He merely
caused annoyance when he complained that the
Liberal plans, announced in the Speech from the
Throne, " left out 4,000,000 people who had no
visible means of sustenance as if they did not
exist." What could Parliament do ? Liberals
asked irritably.
Yet Hardie's effort was not wasted. His
demand for cc prompt and effective legislation "
was supported by Tories for purely Party purposes
and defeated by Liberals. Here was confirm-
ation of what he continually asserted - that there
was need for a Parliamentary Labour force
which should stand alone, independent of Liberal-
ism. Frequently he forced Liberals to vote
down proposals for the workers3 benefit; fre-
quently, too, he made Tories and Liberals act
together in the interest of capitalism (as when
he claimed for the workless cc the right to work "
and brought in a Bill for the Nationalisation of
Mines). Either way he could claim support for